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THE BLACK SEA.—No. IV. 


BULGARIAN PEASANTS, 


Ir would take, perhaps, one hundred thousand men to defend the fortifica- 
tions of Varna in their present condition—the state, that is to say, in 
which they were left by a Russian engineer in 1828, inasmuch as they 
measure no less than two miles and a half in circumference. It is recol- 
lected that on one occasion the Russian forces, with the Czar at their 
head, consumed more than two months in reducing this ill-fated town, 
which, after all, was deiivered up by the treachery of its pacha.* The 
* This is denied.—(Enrror.) 
VOL. IV. c 
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port is in the most wretched condition. The construction of a pier, 
valued at eighty thousand piastres, superintended by a Russian engineer 
again, about the same time that the fortifications were rebuilt, could 
certainly have cost but twelve thousand, or at the most fifteen thousand 
piastres. It would be a great advantage if a navigable canal were formed, 
to communicate between the port and a lake at some distance, which 
has numerous villages on its shores. 

The Sultan, on his visits to these parts, stopped only an hour or two 
at Varna, refusing even to receive the homage of the pacha-governor—a 
discourtesy which was readily attributed to the displeasure of the reforming 
sovereign at the Janissary spirit of which this town is considered the 
last obstinate stronghold. 

A most remarkable commercial movement is going on on the coast 
of Bulgaria, to which the attention of France ought to be directed, no 
less than that of the Porte. Messemoria, Bourgas, Varna, and Baltchik 
have, during the last five years, become the centres of a considerable 
export-trade in grain, wool, cotton, maize, &c. But Varna, favoured by 
its geographical position and the agricultural habits of its population, 
is naturally the chief of them. It appears that thirty millions of piastres 
are annually buried in the earth by the peasants, in consequence of their 
mistrust in the faith of the decrees passed in favour of agricultural liberty. 
It was only in 1842 that the first European firm was established at Varna 
by a French merchant, M. Clive, since appointed French agent. It 
would be difficult to give an idea of all the obstacles which he met 
with from the swarms of officials, who made it their business to harass 
and pillage the cultivators. The French flag was planted in 1844, but 
only in spite of, and after, the most determined opposition on the part 
of the natives. There is great reason to deplore, too, the extreme timidity 
of the Marseillese merchants, who have made no permanent settlement 
at this place, selling at far too high a price their first ventures, without 
calculating the necessity of present sacrifice in order to insure future 
remuneration. 

The season becoming decidedly too bad to continue our voyage by sea, 
I paid off our Greek boatmen, and on the 6th of October we started 
from Varna with horses and a grotesque carriage, called an araba, under 
the escort of a government courier and an old arabadji, both genuine 
Janissaries. The road ascended towards the north some lofty hills, the 
southern slopes of which were covered with rich vineyards. After a 
five hours’ journey over table-land we descended into a melancholy valley, 
containing a Turkish village, where we intended to pass the night. 
Charming groups of young girls, whose costume surprised us by its 
want of strictness, enlivened the vicinity of a fountain. Our appearance 
so vividly excited their curiosity that they seemed to be surprised out 
of that instinctive impulse to veil their faces which usually characterizes 
the women of the East, so that we found ourselves able to examine at 
our leisure several bright-eyed brunettes. 

Achmet the courier, as is customary, had to precede our arrival at 
each station, to make preparations for the unstinted hospitality to which 
our teskérés, or passports, entitled us. I need hardly say that I never 
failed to pay for the most trifling article, and even, on many occasions, 
to pay double when the host, refusing to make a charge, left us to 
Temunerate his domestics in vakchis—that is to say, presents. Unhappily 
it is an established rule for officials furnished with teskérés to abuse 
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them for their own private advantage, and at least to consider the rayahs 
(Turkish subjects who are not Mussulmen) as fair game for their exacting 
insolence. 

Baltchik, the third in size of the commercial towns on the west coast of 
the Black Sea, at which we arrived next day, in scorching heat, has 
its two hundred and fifty houses prettily arranged in terraces at the 
rise of chalk mountains, the steep flanks of which reflected the rays of 
a midday sun. The anchorage is thoroughly sheltered from north winds ; 
and those from the east, to which alone it is exposed, never blow with 
violence. Hence it is not unusual to count in it as many as three hundred 
vessels that have taken refuge there. It is hard to say to what dimensions 
Baltchik would extend as a market and export town if its roads were 
repaired, or rather remade. The present roads, which are mere ruts, 
allow only a single row of carriages, the line of which on market-days 
reaches to the distance of above half-a-mile. To the artist it is a perfect 
treasure-house of figures, costumes, animals, and picturesque combinations. 
The Bulgarian costume, rude as it is in cut, fitting, and colour, is espe- 
cially remarkable for the jaunty profusion of embroidered patterns, always 
in a style as correct as it is original. That of the women and children, 
particularly, is conspicuous for the complication, and, indeed, richness of 
its ornaments, all of antique stamp, showing that in art, severity and 
elegance are subject to unalterable combinations. The buffaloes, yet 
more monstrously fat than at Bourgas, and all cased in dry mud, offer a 
solemnity of figure thoroughly adapted to humour the chisel of the 
sculptor. 

During six long hours from Baltchik to Kavarna there is a series of 
vast sterile plains, giving already a foretaste of the steppes of Bessarabia, 
by the total absence of incident, except when a stray tumulus looms like a 
camel's back on the horizon, or here and there the sameness is broken by a 
sorry tuft of brushwood ; and the impression produced by the physical 
appearance of the country receives a kind of moral deepening from the 
uninscribed stones stuck up on end, which at intervals mark the locality 
of a deserted cemetery. 

Kavarna—situated on the two sides of a ravine which stretches towards 
the sea, a quarter of an hour further on—was once a flourishing and 
magnificent town of more than one thousand houses, It was completely 
destroyed by the Russians, as usual, in 1828. The sight of the desolation 
caused all along the coast by this war of the middle ages is most 
distressing—a war which consisted of a series of marauding expeditions, 
to which little or no resistance could be offered. The unfortunate Turkish 
population will for a long time to come believe in the probable return 
of the ancient Grand-Dukes of Muscovy, who, in times past, furiously 
descending the Dnieper, traversed and desolated these very countries, 
proceeding till they planted their battleaxes close to the very gates of 
Constantinople. But is such a mode of making war either possible or 
credible in our own days? No nation remains so far in the rear of the 
universal civilization as not to lift up its voice against it. Primitive 
barbarism alone could tolerate the cowardice of brutally destroying poor 
villages and hamlets incapable of making the most puny effort in self- 
defence, or of inspiring a particle of fear. 

At the present day the population of Kavarna is composed of nearly 
equal parts of Turks and Bulgarians, who occupy the two hundred 
miserable houses. Around, all is in ruins. A copious stream of deli- 
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cious water is lined with a thick carpet of verdure, and numerous gardens, 
no longer enclosed with fences, but neglected and unproductive, give 
evidence only of past prosperity. The harbour, which offers tolerably 
good anchorage for merchantmen, is deserted. In the interior, ancient 
mounds, of very large size, everywhere break the line of the horizon. 

The agha received us with much good-nature, in spite of the suspicions 
which naturally enough compel them to look on every stranger as a spy of 
Russia. The natural disposition of the inhabitants is crafty, melancholy, 
and almost feminine, concealed, however, beneath the manliness belonging 
to an elegantly-formed and lofty stature. We helped ourselves with 
tolerable adroitness to a very un-French dinner, using, as the Turks 
say, “ Adam’s forks” only—namely, our fingers. Among the countless 
dishes, composed, for the most part, of meat and vegetables, the most 
worthy of notice was a kind of hash, buried in small balls, wrapped in 
vine-leaves, dressed with the hash, and flavoured with sour curds. The 
dessert was splendid, consisting of water-melons of a most exquisite flavour. 
The patriarch of the house (for the whole substance of every native 
chieftain is composed, as in the patriarchal ages, of plains and flocks) 
wore at his girdle one of the Bulgarian pipes, studded with nails and 
rings of copper, the tube of which, made of carved boxwood, is covered 
with patterns, resembling those on the costumes, burnt in with a sharp- 
pointed iron instrument. The most elaborate of these invariably belong 
to the rustic artists, who have manufactured them for their own use 
during the long hours of pastoral solitude. ‘Those which are seen in 
the bazaars of Varna and Sileria are very inferior; and their owners 
entertain the most superstitious dread of allowing to pass into the pos- 
session of the Franks a utensil which, having been the object of their 
own personal use, would become, according to this superstition, the instru- 
ment of a magnetic power over themselves, no matter what distance inter- 
vened. 

Everywhere we encountered the same, almost desert, plains, which 
denote the proximity of Russia. Some few villages, perceived in the 
distance, harmonize with the monotonous character of the country. 
Painted wooden houses have disappeared, to give place to cabins of 
wattled clay, equally adopted by Turks and Bulgarians. Finally, we 
fall in with a plantation here and there, nay, a garden, marking the 
distance which yet separates us from Southern Russia, The similarity, 
however, may be traced to a common origin, for the Bulgarians are 
evidently of Sclavonic race. We found also the same fuel, dried cow- 
dung, used in making fires, whether kindled for warmth or for cooking 
purposes. 

At a little village we took horse to pay a visit to the Genoese fortress 
of Kalagriah. It rises with a formidable aspect at the extremity of a 
cape, the limestone cliffs of which are accessible only to innumerable 
vultures, which wheeled without ceasing about their sides, whilst others 
east for hours their ill-omened shadows on the summits of the crags, 
so little disposed to move that the report of firearms alone could scare 
them away. The citadel, properly so called, perched on the point of 
the cape, is, as it were, cut off from the mainland, to which it is never- 
theless united by a line of walls, defended by two towers. Fronting 
the gate is a second wall, loopholed. Inside, among all kinds of shapeless 
ruins, is seen the cupola of a Turkish bath, and several wells sunk in 
the solid rock. Of these I counted four; and one of. them, lined with 
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masonry, is so deep that a stone took five seconds to reach the bottom. 
On each side of a gateway are placed two bas-reliefs, representing, one a 
mounted warrior engaged in combat; the other, a man holding by the 
bridle an animal, of which it would be difficult to discover the species. 
The eagle of the Lower Empire appears also on the facade. 

This little excursion had nearly cost M. Laurens dear. His horse, 
not a very amiable one, went through a course of the most dangerous 
pirouettings while traversing a pathway suspended, as it were, over the 
abyss, and, gaining its liberty, returned to its stable without a rider. Our 
evening was enlivened by a comic scene presented by two Greeks, who 
in the middle of a circle of amateurs, absorbed in a game of chess, so 
popular in Turkey, never failed to address each other in a tone corre- 
sponding with every change of the game—kalimera (good evening) ; 
kalissimera (very good evening). These simple words denoted no less 
moral shading in the feelings of the player than that of papero (ninny) 
repeated over and over again by a certain Transteverine, to whom the 
title had just been applied. 

At a very low part of the coast, where the navigation is beset with 
formidable shoals, rises the beautiful but deserted lighthouse of Schébler. 
It is a genuine monument. It is composed at first of an octangular base 
supporting an obelisk with eight faces; the total height is seventy-eight 
feet. On an angular stone of the base, and level with the ground, is 
the date, 1182 of the Hegira. In spite of the entire desolation of the 
country inland, it is inexplicable why the Porte neglects to restore the 
use of this lighthouse, which might be done with very little expense, 
and would be a great advantage to navigation on these coasts, on which 
a number of shipwrecks are of annual occurrence. It would be, too, a 
landmark for vessels drifting before the north wind, and seeking shelter 
to the south of Cape Kalagriah. It is in this neighbourhood that the 
coast commences which is formed of low alluvial land, extending to the 
Danube. Here and there only a few cliffs of clay formation rise to the 
height of thirty or forty feet. 

Mangalia, seven hours distant, presents the most desolate appearance 
that can be imagined—ruins everywhere. It formerly numbered more 
than five hundred houses; but the war of 1828 proved no less fatal to it 
than to the other places mentioned before. There remain yet vestiges 
of an ancient well, but sunk and disjointed; the water in the inside 
measures about four fathoms in depth. We remarked, also, considerable 
_ remains of ancient walls, projecting over the cliff on which the town is 
seated, and proving that the sea has here encroached on the land. The 
beach is strewed with shafts of channeled columns, pedestals, and ruins 
of all kinds, wrought in tertiary limestone or marble. Tumuli are seen in 
abundance everywhere. 

At the governor’s house, a charming little bey (or prince), about ten 
years old, dressed in the most sumptuous style, threw himself haughtily 
into an attitude for his likeness to be transferred to M. Laurens’ sketch- 
book. The neighbourhood sparkles with small saline lakes, long ago 
separated from the sea. They appear to be still in a process of drying. 
The largest is crossed by a bar of sand, and the upper part is all the 
summer wholly destitute of water. The action of the sand, to which 
this low coast is subject, is also manifest in a series of somewhat elevated 
sandhills. 

We now reached one of the most interesting points of our expedition— 
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Custendjéh, the ancient Tomi, the scene of Ovid’s banishment, and the 
place where, we are assured, he wrote his ‘'Tristia.’ But independently 
of its possessing an interest on this account, Custendjéh recommends 
itself to notice by the importance of its own history, attested by an 
innumerable quantity of ancient relics, remarkable both for richness 
and variety, which make of the place a museum in the open air. Its 
fifty actual dwellings, scattered round one or two windmills, are but 
a modern ruin. The cape is elevated not more than sixty or seventy 
feet above the surface of the sea, stretching towards the east with 
two arms lying north and south. ‘The Austrian packet-boats on their 
first establishment contemplated making of this point their principal 
station from the Danube to the Black Sea; and they might certainly 
have advantageously availed themselves of its port. But let us return 
to the historic Tomi, confronting its marble and granite documents, 
which all the more merit the attention of their rare visitors that they 
are drawing near their utter disappearance from the face of the earth. 
Everything proves the importance that the Greeks, and yet more the 
Romans, attached to this colony, situated as it is in the high road of 
the barbarian hordes who invaded the Levant from Asia. Hence, too, 
it appears to have been at no period destitute of imposing fortifications. 
The Russians have five times come hither to complete the ruin which 
time and the invasions of the ancients could not accomplish. One of 
the most interesting questions connected with Custendjéh is the so-called 
Valley of Trajan. I felt myself bound to bestow all posgible care on 
the tracing out of the works, whatever they might be, by which the 
Romans endeavoured to close against the Asiatic hordes the whole 
isthmus which separates the Danube from the sea between Tchernovoda 
and Custendjéh—to guard, in a word, this peninsula from an invasion 
which was to be the prelude of an European immigration. ‘These pro- 
digious defensive works begin at the very point of the cape on which 
Tomi stands. They consist of two large trenches, nine hundred yards 
apart, flanked at one extremity by the coast of the peninsula, on the 
other by the Danube. The southern trench was defended by a thick 
wall, the materials of which were large masses of limestone, even yet 
formidable. It would be difficult to determine the thickness of this 
wall, the foundations being concealed from sight by exuberant vegetation ; 
but the ditch which it defended could not be less than fifteen or twenty 
feet deep. 

The northern line is less imposing, consisting of a double trench, 
separated by a causeway about thirty feet wide. Here and there appear 
ancient fragments, for the most part decorated, which prove that art 
contributed to the beauty of these military works. About an hour from 
Custendjéh the two lines of trenches, which seemed to be approaching 
each other, diverge, and a third branches off from the southern one, and runs 
towards the south-west. Every twenty minutes traces of entrenched camps 
appeared, and the mind was vividly carried back to all the great events 
which signalized the fall of the Roman empire. Here various armies have 
encamped, staining the soil with blood in their terrible struggles ; and all 
was ineffectual in arresting the progress of barbarians, directed by that 
of the destinies of nations! At Bourlak, half-way to the Danube, where 
ponds and marshes overgrown with rushes first begin, the different lines 


of defence unite to form a single one, while on the hills appear circular 
traces of entrenchments. 
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We passed the night, after five hours’ travelling from Custendjéh, at 
a detestable village of thatched cottages, where the fleas did not allow us 
to rest even on mattresses placed in the opemair. Avn infinity of curs never 
ceased baying at our only consolation, the moon. The Tartars inhabiting 
this delightful spot are the remains of the famous horde of Boudjak, who 
restored the Khans of the Crimea. They now occupy about fifty villages, 
the population of which is estimated at two thousand families. The 
hospitality which everywhere distinguishes these primitive tribes is very 
striking. It is across the Valley of Trajan that the Austrian Government 
some time ago wished to construct a junction canal between the Danube 
and the sea. The project is scarcely feasible, though apparently faci- 
litated,-and, in fact, to a certain extent, completed, by a chain of lakes 
communicating with each other. The plain which stretches from Cus- 
tendjéh to the upper extremity of the valley is too wide and too elevated 
to allow the idea of cutting through it to be entertained, especially with 
the chance of meeting with rock at a slight depth below the surface. 
A railway, however, is far from impracticable, and would be attended by 
most advantageous results. A Russian occupation of tlhe mouths of the 
Danube would then be unmeaning and idle, since Ibraila and Galata 
would throw direct on Custendjéh the main part of their exports, and that 
part of the Turkish territory which borders on Russia possesses neither 
trees nor agriculture. 

The banks of the Danube, already descried in the distance from the 
heights descending to Tcharnovoda, present a lovely spectacle—the same 
rich and majestic features which characterize the great rivers of the south. 
By night, an effect exactly resembling that of the aurora borealis was 
produced by the conflagration of reeds, frequently resorted to in the 
lowlands, in order, as it is said, to destroy the malaria. Tcharnovoda, a 
miserable village of from fifteen to twenty houses, could not supply us 
with a Single boat to take us down to Galatz. We ran to fling ourselves, 
as we might, into the very waters of the river which, on a nearer survey, 
confined as they are between high banks, present little picturesque beauty. 
On the opposite bank rises from among willow-trees a Russian barrack—a 
Moldo-Wallachian watch-tower. A patriarch, of the wildest imaginable 
aspect, scarcely gave life to the solitude, seeming to represent, for the 
occasion, the genuine peasant of the Danube. 

The road as far as Matchina is one of monotonous desolation, traversing 
steppes, on which an occasional whirlwind of light straws, whimsically 
skimming along before the wind, was the only object which attracted 
our attention. We saw, however, cattle and crops of maize. Our horses, 
partaking the general oppression of nature, seemed to be utterly exhausted. 
Wrapped in a Greek cloak, my head supported on the cushion of a 
Circassian saddle, I contemplated, by the ruddy beams of a candle, my 
companions lying in a group on the ground, and beside them two or 
three Tartars, come to honour us with their company, and to smoke their 
tehibouks. ‘These good people, living like patriarchs by themselves, 
and unacquainted with any of our rules of propriety, could not account 
for the astonishment and restraint of the strangers whom they perse- 
cuted, 

Next day we enacted the parts of guests at a Moldavian house, delight- 
fully situated on the slope of a hill which descends to the Danube, the 
valley of which it commands. On the left, towards the east, is discovered 
the peninsula chain of Bulgaria, truncated on its summit in a very 
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singular manner. The mistress of the house prepared with her own hands 
some soup and immense flat cakes, in which, unhappily for me, the flavour 
of leeks, garlic, and cheese were predominant. Moldavian villages are 
pretty numerous on this side of the river; and there are to be found 
in them specimens of all races—Jew, Cossack, and Muscovite, from the 
other side. 

The neighbourhood of Matchina we found rather more agreeable. 
The town seemed as if it wished to emerge from obscurity. Its streets 
are enlivened by numerous shops and the songs of Greek sailors. 
Great animation reigns over all the river, which gradually widens all 
the way from Ibraila to Galatz—everywhere were ships, boats, and 
enormous rafts, like those of the Rhine. On the Moldo-Wallachian bank 
suddenly rise lofty cliffs of a very picturesque character. On the 
17th of October we entered the quarantine of Galatz, which had no 
other comforts to offer us but an earthen pot and two straw mats. ‘ As 
wretched as a prison” was a simile formerly used to denote the most 
miserable of all possible lodgings—henceforth let it be “ as wretched as a 
quarantine.” 


C. A. J. 


BRITISH INDIA.—No. IT. 
PENANG—THE HILL, THE BIG TREE, AND THE WATERFALL. 


Arrer Glugur, the three points of attraction to the stranger in Penang 
are * the Hill” (as it is called, in contradistinction to the numerous other 
hills in the island, from its being the highest, and its summit being crowned 
with a flagstaff, a telegraph, a Government-house, convalescent bungalow, 
and a niche inhabited by the signal-serjeant), the Big Tree, and the Water- 
fall—all three in their way worthy of attention, and well worth a dollar’s 
ride in a“ shigrampo.” The hill, from its great height, enjoys the reputation 
of being ten degrees Fahrenheit cooler than the plain, and of being more 
salubrious in all other respects ; hence the few buildings on its summit are 
seldom tenantless, and signal-serjeant has ample occupation on his hands, 
telegraphing to the lower regions the wants and wishes, and sometimes 
the emergencies of the invalid gentlemen and ladies in the convalescent 
bungalow. The doctor, from his domicile, can, with the aid of a spying- 
glass, distinguish the movements of the arms of the telegraph, and argues 
from them the necessity of a jaunt up the hill or otherwise. I was not 
initiated in the private code of Penang signals, but imagine that when one 
arm of the telegraph pointed up it denoted “the doctor is wanted up ;” 
and when both arms, “ the doctor is wanted immediately,” and so on. 
Whenever the then governor of the Straits visited Penang, which he 
did once a year as regularly as clockwork, His Excellency spent much 
of his time on the Hill, which then became of more than usual attraction ; 
and those that were in his good graces, as a great many were, used to pass 
many agreeable evenings in his amiable society. On these occasions 
sunset, which invariably caps the tops of the Hill with a thick cloud, like a 
giant nightcap, was the signal for closed doors and windows, light mirth 
and hilarity. His Excellency usually retired to bed punctually at ten 
o'clock, leaving his many guests to enjoy themselves to what hour they 
pleased ; quiet, gentlemanly amusements passed the evenings merrily, and a 
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refreshing night’s sleep in the elevated and cooler atmosphere of the Hill 
crowned the festivities with health. Invalids on sick certificate from all 
parts of India, who had quitted their stations in a rapidly-sinking state, 
with highly-inflamed livers and attenuated forms, proved provokingly 
healthy to their expectant juniors in the regiment, who had calculated on 
the certainty of a step, and returned to their brother-officers, after a few 
months’ absence, with a new lease of their lives and an unconscionable 
appetite. 

Residents at Penang, who are accustomed to occasional jaunts up the 
Hill, and happen to know the discomforts attending a long steep ascent in 
a palanquin-carriage or on foot, have their own or hired ponies posted at 
the bottom of the Hill, and, driving as far as this in carriages, mount 
and ride up. Even then, in some parts the ascent is so steep that you 
feel for all the world as if you were riding on the pony’s tail, and feel 
anxiously interested in the security of the girths; and as to coming 
down again, the sexsation is hideous beyond description, any false step 
of the animal entailing inevitable destruction. For my own part I 
always preferred walking down, and that behind the rest of the company, 
lest any man or pony might miss his footing and include me in the catas- 
trophe. 

The last time I visited the Hill there was more than a usual number 
of strangers in Penang, and the harbour was full of shipping. We made 
up a kind of joint-stock-company affair, and started bent on a day’s 
adventure and amusement. Our party consisted of officers, doctors, 
civilians, navy men, skippers of merchant ships, and some others of no 
particular calling or profession. We had appointed a rendezvous or 
starting point the previous evening; hired a sufficient number of “ shi- 
grampos,”’ and posted a ditto of ponies at the foot of the Hill. Accordingly 
at the given hour we congregated, and started before sunrise in a smal] 
fleet of carriages, under convoy of a middy, who preferred horseback to 
our means of conveyance. Nothing occurred ex route to damp our spirits or 
abate the ardour for a day’s enjoyment. On the outsides of the carriages were 
large hampers, liberally stocked with eatables and drinkables, and every- 
body inside had a provision of telescopes, fowling-pieces, pocket-compasses, 
portfolios, and other imaginary indispensables for such a vast undertaking. 
The dew hung heavily from the densely-planted trees of the’ miniature 
jungle, whose tops were gilded with the golden light of the rising sun as 
we neared the foot of the lofty mountain; and the brave young middy in 
charge of the convoy rode gallantly up to the side of our carriage, with a 
face highly inflamed from violent exercise, and a pair of white ducks sadly 
besmeared with dust, to report land ahead, and shortly after we descended 
from the vehicles and mounted the nags. 

Our troop was a very motley one indeed. Some rode with long cavalry 
stirrups, their feet every now and then coming in awkward contact with a 
bush or a stone; others again were the very reverse, and, with their knees 
nearly up to their shoulders, threatened at each successive jolt to pitch over 
the pony’s head, or knock their teeth down their throats by coming in 
smart contact with the kneecaps. Bluff old skippers, who had scarce 
mounted a horse a dozen times in their lives, jogged on, all smiles and 
contentment, with a huge telescope under one arm, and the hand of the 
other holding on like grim death to the reins and the saddle, either of 
which they would on no consideration let loose for a moment. Thus 
proceeded the cavalcade, slowly but surely, the rear being brought up by 
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the various godawales, each carrying a hamper of provisions on his back. 
There was no mishap and no interruption, except when we came to one 
part of the road where the ascent was abominably steep and slippery ; and 
here one old skipper, who said that the craft was too much by the stern to 
sail securely, dismounted and scrambled up the distance as best he could, 
his example being followed by almost all the party. At length we reached 
our destination, and found ourselves at the very summit of the highest 
hill in the island. The prospect on every side was sublime beyond descrip- 
tion: the sun had not yet attained sufficient height to wax unpleasantly 
warm ; and the lights and shades of the different points of view were indeed 
picturesque in the extreme: Below us was the pretty little town in 
miniature, the garden-house, plantations, drives, walks, parade-ground : in 
short, we had a bird’s-eye view of everything, the harbour and shipping 
included ; and it did not take the nautical portion of our company long to 
pick out, with the aid of the spying-glasses, not only their respective 
vessels, but the faces and forms of individuals on board, and to keep a look- 
out on their movements. The inexperienced, however, could only distinguish 
little Lilliputian figures moving to and fro. Beyond the harbour the eye 
embraced an extensive view of Province Wellesley and the Malayan 
peninsula. Looking towards Singapore, there were islands, and the low 
land, and the waters of the Straits as smooth as a millpond, with numerous 
little specs in various directions, which were reported to be vessels of 
ditierent descriptions. Towards the west there was a vast expanse of 
ocean: here also were several vessels, all apparently becalmed, and the 
then rather novel spectacle of a steamer, whose white smoke contrasted 
palpably with the spotless blue sky and ocean. Behind us was the signal- 
serjeant, all bustle and a bundle of flags, running to and fro in the greatest 
excitement; now hauling down, now hauling up, now getting the ropes 
entangled, and imploring aid despairingly. 

About an hour before sunset we take a reluctant leave of our sick friends, 
who pause over a dose of the infallible mixture to bid us farewell; we 
descend the mountain mostly on foot—one or two nervous gentlemen, who, 
in the rapid-gathering haze of evening, think they see a tiger, but the 
report proves a false alarm, it was only a wild cat glaring from a dark 
bush—we regain our carriages half an hour before sunset, and we reach 
our starting point in the morning just as the dark night closes im round us, 
very well contented with the day’s exploit, and full of many recollections 
about what such and such a one said or did. 

Tue Bic Tree or Penanc.—The big tree is decidedly the greatest 
lion in Penang to wonder-loving sightseers. It is unique of its kind, 
none other of the same species having been yet discovered ; and the small 
valley in which it grows abounds with wild mountain scenery. An hour’s 
quick riding deposits us at the foot of this forest prodigy ; and the first thing 
that attracts attention is the amazing number of names, initials, and dates 
that have been deeply cut through the bark of the tree, as lasting records 
of the exploit performed by the many visitors that have at various periods 
been here. Having with great difficulty deciphered several scores of names 
and initials, the dates attached to some of which readily account for their 
being nearly obliterated, we seat ourselves under the tree, so as to con- 
template its colossal dimensions at leisure, and so fall into a train of deep 
thought. First we wonder how many years the tree has been in attaining 
to its present height, and how and when and by whom it was first 
discovered and brought into notice; or why it should be the solitary 
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specimen in the island, and not have buds and flowers and sced like other 
creatures of the vegetable kingdom ; or, if it has, why a small colony of 
young tfees should not have sprung up around, or even from seeds scattered 
to some distance by the tempest winds? Then we are Jost in astonishment 





Tue Bia Tree Or PENANG, 


at the singular formation of the tree itself: huge and bulky at the stem, 
then gradually tapering off finer and finer, till at length it assumes the 
shape and slimness of a frigate’s topmast, and not the slightest notch or 
mark the whole way up of any branch or branches having ever existed, 
except those which are now to be seen, and which only spread out from 
the very top of the tree, in the same way as table candelabras some- 
times do. Then these considerations lead to the inore serious reflections 
as to the likelihood of one of the lofty branches giving way to the strength 
of the wind that is blowing up there (though it is a perfect calm down 
where we are), and the likely results of such a calamity to ourselves; and 
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this thought, coupled with the fact of a cow having been once upon a time 
literally smashed to atoms by a similar catastrophe, induces us to make a 
precipitate retreat from under the shadow of the tree, wisely considering 
that in this instance 


“Tis distance lends enchantment to the scene.” 


With these, and a great many other like reflections, we discuss our 
lunch, alternately dipping into the pie and the subject_of the scenery 
before us. 

It is a marvellous tree, there is no disputing, of a marvellous height, 
age, strength, and comeliness. Fourteen tall men are reported to have 
endeavoured, hand linked in hand, to encompass the trunk; and after 
rubbing their chins and noses and shins all black and blue, and nearly 
disjointing their shoulders in the effort, they failed in accomplishing their 
object, there yet remaining a distance of about a yard in length from the 
tips of the middle finger of the two only unlinked hands. 

I have often since been surprised to think that no exploit-loving sub or 
fame-seeking merchant has ever attempted to ascend the lofty tree of 
Penang. The Peak at the Mauritius, a far more formidable obstacle, has 
been overcome, and any one who accomplished the feat might discover, on 
reaching the top, a delightful place to build a summer retreat or an 
observatory ; the mode of ascent and descent being greatly facilitated when 
once a rope-ladder was firmly attached to the top; or, for the matter of 
that (only it would be a work of some time and labour), a man might 
make a circular flight of steps all the way up as he went along, driving 
large sharp-pointed iron pegs into the tree at regular intervals, to which 
wooden steps might be attached. But mind you, though I have hinted at 
the feasibility of such an undertaking, I do not mean to say that I myself 
should by any means feel disposed to undertake the accomplishment of 
such a task; for the greatest discovery that I imagine it could lead to, 
would be that of some score or two of young crows, and may be a vulture’s 
nest, a few eggs and young birds, and a great deal of wind. 

From our humble seat on the ground we could discover something like 
a nest; and so, contented with this, and a specimen of the leaf and a large 
bit of a decayed bough (possibly the one that had proved such a heavy 
affliction to the unhappy cow in question), we added our initials and the 
date to those preceding us, at the cost of a penknife blade and a cut finger: 
and so, mounting our nags, rode homeward again, perfect knight-errants in 
our own estimation. 

Tue WarTerFAtt.—A visit to the Waterfall is usually the occupation 
of aday. People seldom think of going there till after breakfast, when 
the sun’s rays have sufficient heat to dispel the noxious vapours that 
nightly collect in this neighbourhood, not only obscuring the beauties of 
the scenery, but rendering it unsafe to linger in the neighbourhood, from 
the rank state of vegetation and the dark heavy atmosphere one moves in. 
When the sun is well up, however, all these dissolve and disappear, leaving 
to the eyea charming prospect, and for the ear a perpetual roar of foaming 
waters. On arriving within sound of the cataract, we dismount and pro- 
ceed on foot up the rugged and slippery pathway which leads us to an 
open space of even ground, a grass plat overlooking the bed of the torrent, 
and commanding an uninterrupted view of the cataract, the torrent, and 
the lofty hills opposite. Near to where we stand a solitary old tamarind- 
tree rises toa stately height; it has grown quite bald with age, and its 
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leaves, like an old man’s hairs, are fast falling off. There is a perpetual 
eddy of cold, clammy, deathlike air circling round and round this spot. 
The cascade leaps over the summit of the lofty hill, and descends one 
uninterrupted sheet of boiling foam, meeting with no impediment to its 
impetuous course till it dashes amongst the sharp, relentless rocks in the 
chasm below, with all the weighty strength of so great and almost 


THE WATERFALL, 


perpendicular a fall. Then comes the surging foam and stunning deep 
hollow roar of endless torrents, leaping and splashing, and gurgling and 
bellowing ; above, below, between, beneath the dark and glossy ledge of 
iron rocks that for centuries, in silent defiance, have reared their sharp- 
pointed heads above the resistless torrents, that have overwhelmed and 
swept quickly to destruction all other impediments to their onward career. 
As to hearing each other speak, I firmly believe that the report of the 
loudest cannon would be lost in the overwhelming roar of the mighty 
torrents, and the sound be only conveyed to those at a distance from the 
force of echoes. We attempted to ask some questions, but failing signally 
in the attempt, made dumb signs, and telegraphed for water; but how to 
get it was quite a puzzler, and we were compelled at length to senda 
servant nearly half a mile further down to procure the desired beverage. 
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Such was the force of the torrent that none dared venture to the verge of 
the stream, even -where the waters had ceased to combat with resisting 
rocks. The stream flowed with lightning rapidity through a channel some 
hundred yards in extent, then eddying formed a small but dangerous 
whirlpool, and so dashed down the valleys below, lost to all further 
traces by the thick foliage of stumpy trees and jungle-rush that grew in 
dense profusion down the mountain sides, We could, with a little labour 
and pains, have ascended the rugged mountain sides, and gained a level 
with the perpetual lake of springs that fed the cataract with an endless 
supply of water ; but the undertaking might have been attended with peril, 
and those that had safely accomplished it, declared that they would for no 
consideration undertake to do the same again: added to this, the appalling 
catastrophe that had befallen two officers of the Madras army, and which 
was still fresh in the memory of the inhabitants, served as a damper to our 
ardour for exploit. I think, but I am not quite sure, that it was the Thirty- 
Fifth Madras Native Infantry that was stationed at Penang when the 
frightful accident oceurred. Two young officers, with their servants, had 
resorted to the waterfall for a day’s pleasure: after having wiled away 
the hours in exploring the immediate neighbourhood, they came to the 
disastrous resolution of climbing up the mountain sides, and gaining a 
level with the highest part of the fall, to take a survey of the scene from 
the brink of a piece of high ground that overtopped the rest of the hills. 
The view, no doubt, would have proved sublimely grand ; and, unfortunately 
for them, the young men succeeded so far in the enterprise as to reach the 
desired level. What happened afterwards is, and must ever continue to be, 
a mystery; but the supposition is that they slipped, and, losing their 
footing, fell into the vortex of springs from which no human power could 
disentangle them. Meanwhile the servants, who felt anxiously interested 
in the fate of their respective masters, kept their eyes intently fixed upon 
the loftiest part of the fall, near to which they knew it to be their intention, 
should they succeed, to stand and signalize to them. They had not been 
long kept in suspense, when, dreadful to relate, they clearly distinguished 
the bodies of the two unfortunate youths (the red jackets they wore being 
particularly conspicuous) dashed with fearful rapidity over the precipice, 
into utter destruction. I forgot now whether they ever found their 
mangled remains or not, but I believe they did; at any rate, there is a 
tablet raised to their memory. An awful warning to others who visit the 
Penang Waterfall ! 


PRICES OF MEAT AND OTHER ARTICLES OF FOOD DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


In the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., prior to 1301, the ordinary 
price of a quarter of wheat appears to have been about 4s., and that 
of barley and oats in proportion. A sheep was sold rather high at 1s., 
and an ox might be reckoned at 10s. or 12s. We learn also from an 
account-book of a convent, between 1415 and 1425, that wheat varied 
from 4s. to 6s. ; barley from 3s. 2d. to 4s. 10d. ; oats from 1s. 8d. to 2s. 4d.; 
oxen from 12s, to 16s.; sheep from ls. 2d. to 1s. 4d.; butter 3d. per Ib. ; 
eggs 25 for ld. ; cheese 4d. per lb. From this it appears that the value 


S money was then from fourteen to sixteen times as great as it is now (end 
of 1853). 





ANCIENT LONDON.—No. VII. 


Mr. Roacu Smitu’s observations commence with the evidences of a 
populous thoroughfare of Roman London, at a depth ranging from fourteen 
to twenty feet, on either side of King William Street, in a series of walls 
built of rough chalk, cemented with the peculiar hard mortar of the 
Roman masonry, and containing an admixture of flints. Wells of chalk 
were likewise discovered, filled with broken tiles, pottery, and animal 
remains, likewise handles and mouths of amphore, together with Samian 
pottery. Adjoining St. Clement’s Church, about twelve feet below the 
present level, a tessellated pavement of pieces of red brick, an inch or 
an inch and a quarter long, and three-quarters of an inch wide, indicated 
a dwelling or edifice of a better class. Vessels of common black earth, 
probably of colonial manufacture, and used as cooking utensils, commonly 
found among the débris of Roman sites, were likewise found in the same 
neighbourhood ; likewise small earthen lamps, coins much decayed, second 
brass of Claudius, Vespasian, and Domitian, with the base denarii of 
Severus, Caracalla, Alexander Severus, and Julia Mamea. 

Approaching Prince’s Street, near the Bank of England, the Roman 
level descended, and was found to contain a quantity of dark-coloured 
animal and vegetable matter; and throughout this line a vast quantity 
of wooden piles served to denote a channel intended to drain off the 
superfluities of the neighbouring marshes. This was supposed to have 
been the Wall Brook described by Stow as passing through the wall, 
and traversing the city in this direction. The Roman remains found 
near the course of the Wall Brook are described as of a more interesting 
and varied nature than had hitherto been discovered in the process of 
the excavation. Among these are particularized a pair of small brass 
scales, keys, one of them a key ring, spatulz,* fibule,f styli,t needles 
in brass or bone, coins, and an instrument eight inches in length, 
resembling the modern steels for sharpening knives, the handle being 
formed of a bronze horse’s head and a wreath of the lotus leaf; to 
this was affixed a brass ring, for the purpose of suspending the instrument 
from the girdle. The blade, five inches in length, and one-third of an 
inch thick, of steel. This relic was found in perfect preservation ; which 
circumstance is ascribed by Mr. Smith to galvanic action of the several 
metals of which the instrument is composed, repelling the formation of 
rust.§ 

Knives were also dug up in this street, which, from its associations, 
might be imagined to have been the butchers’ quarter of Roman London. 

In Lothbury, opposite Founders’ Court, a remnant of tessellated pave- 
ment was found; and near the church of St. Margaret, about twelve feet 
deep, were dug up a vast number of iron instruments, such as chisels, 
crowbars, hammers, &c., all much corroded. At a greater depth, towards 
the Bank, an abundance of vestiges, commonly denoting Roman occu- 
pancy, were found. Among these was a leathern sandal, well preserved, 
thickly studded with nails on the sole: red and black pottery were found ; 


* Spoons. + Large pins or brooches. { Instruments for writing. 
cal An engraving in Montfaucon of a similar handle, wanting the ring, and 
ed a knife, is instanced, as a relic of which the present specimen furnishes 

a perfect type. 
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likewise numerous middle-age brass coins of Domitian, and one of 
Antoninus Pius—reverse, Britannia. 

A water-course of a remote period was indicated by wooden piles, 
similar to those aforementioned, in connection with the Wall Brook. 

As the works proceeded from Lothbury to London Wall, various 
objects of interest were brought to light—such as brass coins of Agrippa, 
Antonia, Claudius, and Vespasian, in the second size, and Trajan in 
large brass, which last have at intervals been found from Eastcheap to 
London Wall; various kinds of spatule, styli, needles, a gold ring, an 
engraved cornelian, pottery, a pair of brass tweezers with earpick, con- 
nected by a ring, and an instrument five inches long, somewhat resembling 
a packing-needle, with an eye about an inch from the pointed ex- 
tremity, the other end being flat and circular, about the size of a shilling, 
and bearing on the obverse a strong mixed resemblance to the coins 
of the Lower Empire and the Saxon period, carrymg the impression 
of a helmeted head to the right, looking upwards to a sceptre, surmounted 
by a cross and two minute stars; on the breast, also, a cross; and pro- 
jecting behind the head two rows of pearls, such as are appended to 
or constitute the diadems on coins of the later Roman emperors. It 
was probably used in arranging or fastening the hair. 

A remarkable discovery was made in continuing the line of excavation 
from Lothbury to London Wall, on the Coleman Street side, near the 
public-house called the Swan’s Nest. Here was found a well, containing 
a store of earthen vessels of various patterns and capacities. The well 
had been carefully planked over with thick boards; a collection of vases 
were laid on their side, as if carefully packed. ‘They were imbedded 
in the mud or sand, which had settled closely round them. Several which 
were withdrawn whole were of the same kind as the handles and necks 
and other pieces of the light-brown-coloured vessels met with in profusion 
throughout the Roman level in London. Some were a bluish-black 
colour, with borders of reticulated work running round the upper part. 
One was found, of a singularly-elegant form and a pale-bluish colour, 
with a broad black border at the bottom; some were without handles, 
others with one or two. These vessels hold, variously, from one quart 
to two gallons ; but some others, which were broken, were of much larger 
size. A small Samian patera, with a border of ivy leaves, and some pieces 
of the same ware, were found near the bottom of the well, and also’ a 
small brass coin of Allectus—reverse of the galley, “ Virtus Aug.” The 
dimensions of the well were about three feet square, boarded on each 
side with narrow planks, about two feet long, placed upright, but dis- 
continued towards the bottom of the pit, which merged from a square into 
an oval form. 

At Honey Lane, in digging for the foundations of the new City School, 
tiles, pavement, vaults, &c., of an Anglo-Norman church were laid 
open, and here were found many coins of Ethelred, a tripod, some bronze 
utensils, two sacrificial knives—one, the blades of which, having three 
narrow sprigs of brass, inlaid, “is,” says the writer, “one of the finest 
specimens of the kind I have ever seen.” At the depth of about sixteen 
or eighteen feet, some pottery and glass bottles were met with, and some 
few coins, two of which were a badly-preserved medallion of Trajanus 
Decius and a small brass of Allectus. 

In Bread Street were found richly-figured Samian vases, earthen pans, 
called mortaria on doubtful authority, and paintings from the walls of 
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Roman dwellings, greatly defaced, but interesting from their illustration 
of the taste in domestic embellishment of the ancient denizens. The 
prevalent colours in those paintings were yellow, white, red, and green. 
At the entrance to Bread Street, twelve feet from the surface, a chalk 
wall crossed Cheapside diagonally towards Wood Street. Pottery was 
obtained from a shaft sunk between the latter street and Friday Street, 
and likewise from another opposite Gutter Lane, which part was found 
to abound in Samian pottery, among which was found a piece bearing 
the figure of a human hand in high relief. Here was also found a brass 
coin of Carausius—reverse, “ Concor. Milit.,* two hands joined, and many 
of the broad-edged tiles used for covering houses. A shaft sunk opposite 
Paternoster Row revealed matter of peculiar interest. Here the operations 
of the workmen were checked by a stone wall of such strength that it 
cost the labour of three or four days to cut through it.t Close by this 
wall, which appeared to run in a direction towards the centre of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, were found several of the second brass coins 
of Vespasian and Domitian, a fine Samian dish, bearing across its centre 
the inscription, “oz MODESTI,” with several potters’ names; also iron 
tools, and the head of a hammer nearly a foot long. In the direction 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, a few yards from this wall, at the depth of 
twenty feet, were a quantity of wooden piles, covered with planks, among 
which was found a human skeleton. An immense quantity of human 
and other animal remains were exhumed opposite St. Martin’s-le-~Grand. 

The excavation was suspended in Newgate Street, and the last discovery 
in this direction consisted of the foundations of a wall, supposed to be 
the south wall of the church of St. Nicholas Shambles: the masonry, 
forty feet in length, at a depth of eight feet, appeared to run diagonally 
across the street towards Christ’s Hospital. Near here, Mr. W. R. Smith 
found a beautiful gold ring, set with a sapphire, a ruby, and two torquoises. 
In vol. xxix. of the ‘ Archeologia,’ Mr. Smith reports further discoveries 
which took place under his observation in the progress of excavation. 
In London Wall, opposite Finsbury Chambers, at a depth of nineteen 
feet, was found what appeared to have been a subterranean aqueduct, 
running towards Finsbury under the houses of the Circus about twenty 
feet. At the termination were five iron bars fastened perpendicularly 
into the masonry, apparently for the purpose of preventing weed and 
sedge from choking the watercourse. At the opening of this work 
towards the City was an arch, three feet six inches high from the crown to 
the springing wall, and about three feet three inches wide, composed of 
fifty tiles; the spandrels were filled in with ragstone, to afford strength 
to the work. This arch was not worked on a centre, but corbeled over 
by hand, the keystone being half a tile and cement. The aqueduct took 
a southern course for about sixty yards, where it terminated. The work- 
men informed the writer that the entrance was evidently above ground, 
and open to the air, as large quantities of moss, retaining its natural 
appearance, still adhered to the masonry. 

In clearing out this work, many urns of black earth were found entire ; 
likewise a gold ring, set with a garnet, a horse running at full speed 
engraved upon it in the best style of workmanship. Other remains 
were found, consisting of a pair of scissors, drinking cups, brass rings, 

* Concordia militum. 


+ In this wall were cemented two large sea-shells, evidently for ornament. 
Sir William Gell notices this as a common practice in Pompeii. 
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Samian pottery, and coins of Vespasian, Trajan, Pius, Aurelius, and the 
Faustine. A Pius in second brass bore the scarce and interesting reverse 
of Britannia. All the coins found on this line of sewerage were in fine 
preservation, as were all implements and ornaments of metal. ‘The course 
of the sewerage up Bloomfield Street laid open a boggy soil, in which 
were found an immense number of human skulls; and here some tokens 
of Roman drainage appeared. In Eldon Street many well-preserved 
funereal urns were dug up; and opposite Liverpool Street a piece of 
thin brass, bearing a representation of Romulus and Remus suckled by 
the wolf under a figtree. In Eldon Street, north of Finsbury Circus, 
as the excavation was carried westward, the traces of the ancient moor 
became fainter, and were lost in undisturbed native gravel. 

Threadneedle Street proved rich in specimens of red ornamented Samian 
ware, bronze fibule, and coins. Leadenhall Street abounded in the débris 
of buildings. Here was found an elegantly-worked head of a bacchante 
in glass, of a dark-blue and white; it had formed the base of a handle 
to a vase or cup. Similar heads, but in green glass, have been procured 
from Eastcheap ; also a beautiful specimen of the Romano-British pottery, 
of a thin fabric, ornamented with figures of hares and dogs. In Fen- 
church Street, between Mincing Lane and Billiter Street, the soil, in- 
cumbent on the Roman level, extended to twelve and fourteen feet. 
About two feet lower from the present surface were an abundance of 
tiles, mortar, and fresco, with pottery, a female head in terra-cotta, and 
a millstone. 

At the entrance to Lime Street from Fenchurch Street, the ground 
was thickly intersected with walls as far as Cullum Street, where the 
excavation ceased: these were all well built. Heaps of fresco-painting 
lay in juxtaposition, and clearly corroborated the opinion fhat this part 
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of the city must have been thickly populated in the Roman time. 
Throughout Seething Lane, especially near St. Olave’s church wall, 
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tessellated pavements were brought to light. On one of the latter was 
found a fragment of sculptured stone in alto-relievo, representing three 
draped figures of females, seated, with baskets of fruit in their laps. 
Only the lower half of this group was remaining; and as it was un- 
washed, and instantly carried of by the surveyor of the work, no means 
of satisfactory information was available.* 

Opposite St. Benet’s Place, in Gracechurch Street, pavements, indicating 
Roman sites, were uncovered, but no walls were observed crossing Grace- 
church Street ; while on the Eastcheap side, and throughout Little East- 
cheap, towards the Tower, foundations of houses appeared at every step, 
the depth varying from twelve to eighteen and twenty feet, indicating 
the centre and most thickly-inhabited part of Roman London. Here the 
native gravelly soil was comparatively superficial—a fact which would 
materially support the opinion of the present Gracechurch Street and Old 
Fish Street Hill occupying the route of one of the Roman roads, which 
would be that leading through Ad Fines, Durolipous, Durobreve, &c.f 
A similar absence of foundations of buildings was noted in Cannon Street. 


MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Ir was in 1188, in the reign of Henry II., that Henry Fitzalwyn, ancestor 
of the present Lord Beaumont, became the first Mayor of London. He 
was nominated by the Crown, and remained twenty-four years in office. 
In the same year the first sheriffs were made. John, immediately after 
his accession in 1199 granted the citizens leave to choose their own 
sheriffs; and his charter of 1215 permits them to elect annually their 


mayor. The Common Council—twenty-five discreet men of the city, 
chosen and sworn to advise for the city, together with the mayor, were 
appointed in the year 1200. The head officer of the city before 1188 was 
the port-reeve. 


* This remarkable fragment was afterwards rescued from the limbo of 
the City stoneyard, and placed in the Guildhall library. It is one foot 
ten = & in height, and two feet nine inches long. The figures are seated 
on a kind of sedilia, bearing on their laps baskets of fruit ; and the amplitude 
and arrangement of the drapery indicate a style superior to that of ordinary 
provincial art. Similar groups have been found in several of the former 
northern provinces of the Roman empire, and inscriptions to the same deities 
are met with in different parts of this country; but the most perfect 
group appears upon an altar in the museum at Cologne; another, in the 
churchyard at Mimling Crumbach, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, is described 
by Dr. Knapp in the ‘ Archir fiir Hessiche Geschichte und Alterhumscunde,’ 
Darmstadt, 8vo, 1841. A small specimen is in the British Museum. The 
worship of these divinities is supposed to have been of Germanic origin, 
and to have been introduced into this country by the German auxiliaries. 
In one inscription they are styled, “‘transmarine mothers,” matribus trans- 
marinis. This is dedicated by “ Jul Victor, v.s.lm.,” which Victor, as appears 
by another inscription, was a tribune of the first cohort of the Vangiones. 
An inscription to the transmarine mothers by a vexillation of Germans is 
given in Horsley; and by several other instances it appears evident that 
they were altars erected by foreign soldiers to the deities of their native lands. 
An elegant and erudite article by Mr. W. Roach Smith, to which are appended 
some notices by T. Wright, F.S.A., and from which the above is briefly derived, 
is published in the ‘Journal of the British Archeological Associ-ation.’ 

+ Called Caer Dorm, and Dormceastre, by Henry of Huntingdon, near 
Walmsford, on the River Nene, Huntingdonshire. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S STYLE. 


I own I like not Johnson’s turgid style, 
That gives an inch the importance of a mile ; 
Casts off manure, a waggon-load, around, 
To raise a simple daisy from the ground ; 
Uplifts the club of Hercules—for what ? 
To crush a butterfly or brain a gnat ; 
Creates a whirlwind from the earth to draw 
A goose’s feather, or exalt a straw ; 
Sets wheels on wheels in motion—such a clatter 
To force up one poor nipperkin of water ; 
Bids ocean labour with tremendous roar 

'o heave a cockle-shell upon the shore. 

like in every theme his pompous art, 
Heaven’s awful thunder, or a rumbling cart. 

WoLtcorr, 


NO LIE THRIVES.—No. II. 


A Few days had elapsed when Mr. Richmond again called Willis to him. 
‘“* My dear, boy,” said he, “ there is one point on which I am very anxious 
to speak to you. You must learn to command your temper, to restrain 
those furious bursts of anger, or passion, as they may be called, to which 
you are subject, as you value all that is dear to you here or hereafter.” 

“But how, father?” said Willis. “As I have often told you, they 
come upon me all at once, without my wish, and without my power to resist 
or overcome them, and when they are over I am as unhappy as any one 
can be.” 

“You must resolutely check the first rising of anger,” replied his father, 
“for the second may be above your strength. You must keep a watch 
over yourself, and avoid, as much as possibie, whatever may be likely to 
excite you. Never dispute—never argue. Look to the consequences that 
the indulgence of such impetuosity may cause either to yourself or others. 
One unlucky blow may be fatal to another, one furious gust of passion 
may destroy yourself.” 

“ But if I cannot help it?” said Willis. 

“We can help it,” replied his father; “it isa rare thing, indeed, that 
our temper conquers us when either we fear to render ourselves con- 
temptible, or desire to exalt ourselves in the estimation of others. One 
effectual means of safety will always be open to you—prayer to God; 
address yourself then to Him constantly, fervently, and you will obtain the 
assistance you need. I grant that our constitution and our temper, whether 
good or bad, are not our own choosing, in the first instance; but we adopt 
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the latter, and make them our own by neglecting to improve them: in 
short, it is our own will and deed and choice if indulgence makes any natural 
infirmity a confirmed evil. But after all, my dear boy, there is something 
in the heart or mind of each of us against which we have especial cause to 
struggle, given us to prove our patience and fidelity, some cross which if 
borne properly has been expressly designed to crown us with glory, a 
means to the attainmeut of everlasting honour.” 

“Oh, father,” cried Willis, ‘I promise you faithfully to do as you wish 
and to overcome my temper.” 

“Promise me, my dear Willis, to endeavour to overcome it,” replied 
Mr. Richmond, “and I shall be satisfied. It is our duty to fight the baie 
against our infirmities, but the strength to conquer and to overcome 
be given from above.” He paused for a few minutes, and then said, “I 
need hardly give you any charge respecting Ellen. I know how you love 
her. Enough—I commit both her and your mother to your future protec- 
tion and care.” 

Mr. Richmond did not long survive the foregoing conversation. <A few 
weeks afterwards the green sod covered his long last home. A thorough 
change had taken place in his family—his widow and ki two children 
having quitted and gone to Seaforth, where there was a foundation 
school in which she entered Willis immediately. 

Mrs. Richmond was a woman of good sense and of sound principle; the 
duty and business of her life was now the care of her children, and she 
faithfully to the best of her ability performed it. The task in regard to 
Ellen was a very easy one ; whatever defects there might be in her 
disposition they had not yet developed themselves. A word, a glance, 
was sufficient to rule her—a sharp reproof, even if it had been needed, 
would have almost broken her heart. She was equally the pet of her 
mother and brother, and each in their turn indulged her. She was one of 
those rare children, however, upon whom unrestrained kindness had no 
evil effect—selfishness formed no part of her character, the tenderness 
shown to her was returned with interest, and in every action she seemed a 
creature formed to love, and to be loved. Nor had Mrs. Richmond cause 
to be displeased with her son. His progress at school was fully equal to 
her hopes, and his general conduct gave great satisfaction to his teachers, 
as well as to herself. The chief point of anxiety was his temper: this, in 
spite of her care, and indeed of his own endeavours to correct it, was very 
defective. The principal enjoyment of both children arose from their 
garden. In this they spent as much time as they were able ; and so long as 
their favourite occupation did not interfere with other necessary employ- 
ments, their mother encouraged their taste. _ 

It was with Willis, however, as with many others, the interest and excite- 
ment caused by his cherished pursuit often proved a snare to him. It was 
in his garden, not among his companions, or at school, that he displayed 
the infirmity that beset him. As he was one day tying up a carnation on 
which he prided himself, the bass he was using broke twice: he was vexed, 
and uttered a hasty exclamation as he prepared to make a third attempt. 
“ Stay, stay, Willy,” cried Ellen, “let me help you.” Before she could 
reach him the bass had again snapped, and to complete his annoyance he 
had injured a very fine flower. Ina gust of passion he grasped the plant, 
and tore it up by the roots, and began to rend it in pieces. 

“ Willy, Willy !” cried Ellen, “‘ who are you punishing ? who only is to 
blame?” She laid her hand on his arm, and raised her mild eyes to his 
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face. Reason returned—the blush of shame covered his face, and the 
remains of the plant fell to the ground. ‘I hate myself!” exclaimed he ; 
*‘ what a fool have I been making of myself! Don’t look at me, I can’t 
bear it!” 

“Oh, Willy!” said Ellen, “if you can’t bear me to look at you, how 
sorry you must be to think God has seen you!” 

“Don’t say any more,” cried he, “‘ I am so ashamed of myself ;” and he 
turned himself from her. 

Ellen took up the root. ‘Let us put it into the ground again,” said 
she. ‘I don’t think you have done it much harm.” 

illis examined it. “It’s of no use planting it,” said he, mournfully, 

t will never grow again.” 

“Oh, what a pity!” cried Ellen, “it was such a beauty, your very 
best ; but never mind, I have one quite as fine, and you shall have that.” 

** No, Ellen,” returned he, ‘* that I will not; the loss must be mine and 
mine only, for I only have merited to be punished.” As he spoke he 
gathered up the fragments, and, with a heavy sigh, threw them over the 
wall. “I can’t work any more, for myself at least. I will help you, if 
you like, for you wish to finish what you are about, I know.” 

“Oh no,” replied she, ‘ it will do very well another time. Let us go 
and sit down ; ; 1 have such a pretty book to show you.’ 

**T can’t read,” said he, as they seated themselves under a tree; “I am 
so vexed with myself, I can think of nothing else. What can it be that 
makes me so foolish. I don’t wish to get into a passion, and yet all in 
a moment, I could do deans say anything, hurt anybody—” 

“You would never hurt me, your own little Ellen, would you?” cried 
she, pressing the hand she held in hers. 

Willis put his arm round his sister, “‘ We won’t talk any more about it,” 
said he. “I wish, though, you had not seen me making myself such a 
blockhead.” 

“Tam glad mother did not see you,” replied Ellen; “but do let us 
talk a little more about it. W illy, do you strive against your temper? Do 
you ask God in your prayers to help you ?’ 

“ Indeed, I do,” said he; “but what seems easy enough to be done, 
when we are on our knees, and is really what we desire to be or to do, is 
as different as light from dark when we are about anything else, and all 
that we were so anxious about a few minutes before goes quite out of our 
mind; I wonder whether it is the same with grown-up people?” 

“TJ don’t know,” replied Ellen, after musing for an instant; “but I 
should think not—play puts good thoughts out of our minds, and many 
other things too. I dare say what mother prays for, she thinks about 
all day.” 

«No, dear child, no, you are mistaken. We are holy only whilst we are 
in direct communion with God. Some beam of His glory may fall on the 
soul whilst it aspires to His throne, and in that reflection we are for awhile 
bright; some rays of infinite goodness and holiness may gleam on the 
suppliant, and for the time warm, animate, and purify the spirit, but alas ! 
we rarely bear away when we arise from our knees the virtuous desires and 
resolutions that glowed in our hearts. With our renewed contact with the 
world the impression is weakened or effaced, and we are compelled to own 
that in ourselves there is no good thing abiding, that the most resplendent 
garb of our righteousness is but the outskirt of eternal splendour. 

*T wish I knew whether you are right,” said Willis ; ‘I should not like 
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47 
e to ask mother such a question, but it would make me happier if I could 
é find out the truth. I sometimes think it is of no use to pray, and that I 
t may as well give it up.” 
“Oh no, Willy,” cried Ellen earnestly, “do not think of that! It must 
» be of use to pray against a fault, or mother would not desire us to pray. I 
am sure itis of use. I can’t explain my meaning exactly—but—but—well, 
- the seeing mother puts me in mind of what she has told me to do, and 
makes me attentive to her wishes ; if I was not to go near her all day, or 
id only very seldom, I am afraid I should forget her wishes altogether, and do 
only what I liked myself. Do you understand me?” 
i “ Yes,” replied Willis, “there is no doubt that saying our prayers puts 
us in mind of our duty, if it does no more. I know this from myself, for 
ry though I cannot help getting into a passion, I recollect almost directly 
how wrong it is, and struggle against it. I don’t think I should do this 
a if I were to neglect praying entirely.” 
as “Shall I pray too for you?” said she; ‘ that you may get the better of 
i this fault, I mean, for I always beseech God to bless you.” 
if “Do, Ellen, do,” replied Willis, ‘ for God must hear you ; you are such 
, a good little girl, you don’t know what it is to do wrong.” 
go “Oh Willy, Willy,” said she, ‘don’t say so, I am not always good; 
I once told mother a story,” and as she spoke her cheek became crimson. 
ae “You, Ellen! you tell a story = cried he in astonishment. 
hat “Yes, I did,” replied she, “and I cried a great deal about it at the 
r time, and it makes me ery now to think of it; but I did tell a story.” 
‘** What about ?” asked her brother ; “‘ was mother angry with you, and 
ied were you afraid of being punished ?” 
“No,” answered she, ‘‘ but give me your hand again and I will tell you 
it” all about it. Mother and I had been gathering apricots to preserve ; we 
as had counted thirty as we put them into the basket, when Susan came to say 
Mrs. Davis was in the parlour. Mother told me to take the basket into 
io. the kitchen and wait for her. As I was coming away I gave the tree one 
Do look more, and saw an apricot on the lowest branch which we had not 
noticed. I gathered it; it had such a beautiful smell, it was very ripe, and 
one, the birds had begun to eat it, so without waiting for mother’s leave I 
fe finished it. It was very naughty, I know, because it was doing what we 
i ‘all were desired not to do,—touch the fruit at all.” a 
one “I dare say you did not remember that at the moment,” said Willis, 
who sat listening with profound attention. 
2 “JT don’t think I did,” answered she, “ I am sure I did not mean to do 
nany wrong. I took up the basket and carried it into the kitchen. Just as I 
out got there I heard mother and Mrs. Davis coming. They were talking 
quite loud enough for me to hear what they were saying. ‘Are you 
— not afraid,’ said Mrs. Davis, ‘ of leaving Ellen with anything so tempting 
=the as apricots?’ ‘No, indeed,’ said mother, ‘ I am sure she would not touch 
while a part of one without leave.” Oh! Willis, my heart seemed all at once to 
ate give over beating, and I saw how wrong I had been.” — 
ales ** Poor Ellen,” said Willis, I wish I had been with you. But what 
2 and said Mrs. Davis to that ? : toad 
h the “¢ That is more than I would say for any one of my children,’ said she, 
own laughing; ‘and I much doubt whether you don’t promise too much for 
adent yours. Do you know how many you gathered ? : Mother told her how 
1 many. ‘They were now in thekitchen. ‘ Well, Ellen,’ said Mrs. Davis, 
ot like ‘you have been helping your mother to gather apricots; are they good?’ 








‘She knows very little about it,’ said mother, ‘ you hardly know the taste, 
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do you, Ellen?’ Mrs. Davis fixed her eyes so sharp upon me, and gave 
me such a disagreeable look, that I said, ‘No, mother.’ She did not 
believe me it was plain, and I dare say I was as red as I felt. Mother did, 
though, for she smiled, while Mrs. Davis counted the apricots, as they lay 
on the dresser where I had put them. ‘There are just thirty,’ said she, 
‘your tree has borne well this year.’ ‘These are every one that the tree 
has yielded,’ said mother, and again she smiled at me. I knew what she 
meant, and if we had been alone [ should have told everything to her that 
very moment. Afterwards I had not the courage to begin the story. One 
word from her would have brought it all out, but as she has said nothing 
since, I have not. I wish, however, that mother did know all, for it makes 
me very unhappy when I think of it.” 

“ Shall I tell her, Ellen?” cried Willis. 

Ellen caught at the proposal, then paused, and said, “No, Willy, 
nobody must tell her but myself, and if you help me, I will.” 

“ When?” asked he. 

‘* Whenever you like,” replied she. 

“That’s right,” cried he, “then we will go and look for her directly ; 
there is nothing like doing a thing at once, and the sooner it is over the 
better.” 

So saying the two entered the house. The tale was soon told simply as 
the facts had occurred, without excuse, and with an earnest request for 
pardon. Mrs. Richmond heard the recital with surprise and regret ; but 
wisely suppressing any expression of displeasure, she kindly showed Ellen 
the cause of her failure, and commended Willis for the advice he had given 
his sister. 

“But what could have made Ellen tell an untruth?” asked Willis, 
“that is the surprise to me; she is so very open in all she says 
and does.” 

“The want of moral courage,” replied Mrs. Richmond, “ acting upon a 
too great love of praise. She could not bear to forfeit the character I had 
given of her, and she shrank from the sneer of one to whom she owed no 
obedience. Itis a common error, my dear boy, and you must take care 
that you are never betrayed into it. No one is insensible to the good 
opinion expressed of him, particularly if his disposition is amiable ; nor is 
the feeling to be condemned under proper restrictions: but recollect, he 
that can meet censure when he deserves it, and can strip himself of the 
merit that does not belong to him, gives proof and promise of worth of the 
ee order, and will ever gain far more in reality than he can possibly 
ose.” 

Nor did Willis conceal his own error, but frankly related the folly of 
which he had been guilty. Mrs. Richmond happily knew how to act the 
part of mother and friend, the companion and the guide. In this she was 
much indebted to the loss she had sustained in the death of her husband. 
The love she bore his memory, the respect with which she treasured his 
directions and counsel, called forth her own virtues and strengthened her in 
points which, though essential to the welfare of her children, might not 
have been urged with sufficient energy. Her children trusted her and 
reverenced her, for she never blamed beyond measure, nor applauded 
without cause ; she was the repository of every thought and feeling she 
could share with them, and as the law of truth was made binding upon 
om so was it the rule of her own conduct in everything that related to 

em. 

[Zo be continued, } 
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